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DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 2fni May 1854, 

BY 

SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY 01 SCIENCES Of THE INSTITUTE OF 
PRANCE, &C. &C. &0., PRESIDENT. 



After the lapse of another year, I have to congratulate you 
on the further advancement of our Society in prosperity as 
regards itself, and, I hope, in usefulness to others. 

Since our last anniversary meeting twelve new Members 
have been added to our list; and among them I find the 
names of several who are distinguished for their philosophical 
and literary attainments. 

The monthly meetings of our Society have been numerously 
attended. 

Thirteen papers, containing altogether a great mass of im- 
portant information, have been communicated to us, and have 
given rise to discussions, of which I may venture to say that 
they have been interesting and instructive to every one 
among us. 

Another volume of our Transactions is now preparing for 
the press, and there is reason to believe that it will be of 
greater value than either of its predecessors, 

A few years ago there were comparatively few among us 
who applied themselves to Ethnological researches, or even 
took an interest in these pursuits. One effect of the insti- 
tution of this Society has been, to bring this department of 
knowledge in a more palpable form before the public; and 
Ethnology is now generally recognised as having the strongest 
claims on our attention, not merely as it tends to gratify the 
curiosity of those who love to look into Nature's works, 
but also as being of great practical importance, especially 
in this country, whose numerous colonies and extensive com- 
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merce bring it into contact with so many varieties of the 
human species, differing in their physical and moral qualities 
both from each other and from ourselves. 

Our friendy Mr. Cull, to vrhose unremitting exertions as 
Secretary our Society is so deeply indebted, will give you an 
account of the progress which Ethnology has made during 
the last year. For myself, I shall not, on this occasion, 
encroach on your time farther than by offering a few general 
observations as to the objects which should be especially kept 
in view by those who occupy themselves with these pursuits, 
so that their labours may be directed in the most efficient 
manner to the advancement of Ethnological science. 

One of these objects is, the tracing the origin of nations, 
and of the different tribes of which the nations now inhabiting 
the globe, are composed. Here the sources of information 
are various. You refer to the written records of history, 
to the rude monuments of barbarous ages, to the remains of 
cities, which though long since uninhabited, attest a high de- 
gree of civilization in the people by whom they were constructed, 
and in exploring which so great a progress has been already 
made through the labours of Stephens, Layard, and others ; 
you decypher ancient inscriptions ; you study the languages 
which are now in use ; you compare their vocabularies, their 
grammatical construction ; and you endeavour to trace their 
affinities, not only with each other, but also with those 
languages, which, though no longer used as the means of 
oral communication, have been handed down to us in writ- 
ing. Here, as in a multitude of other instances, one science 
serves to illustrate another, and the grammarian and philo- 
logist contribute important aid to the student of Ethnology. 

But in pursuing this branch of your inquiries, let not your 
attention be diverted from another, which is at least as inter- 
esting as that to which I have just referred, at the same 
time that, practically, it is the more important of the two. 
The condition of the existing families of mankind ; their phy- 
sical characters ; their intellectual capacities ; their moral 
qualities ; their habits of life ; the form of government, if any, 
under which they exist; the degree of civilization which 
they have attained ; their knowledge, their ignorance, their 
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religions, their superstitions ;— all these things require to be 
investigated. For information respecting them you must look 
to the reports of travellers, of merchants, of sailors, and of our 
numerous colonists. Something may be learned from a per- 
sonal observation of individuals who are occasionally induced 
to visit our own shores ; and you must well remember when 
some time since, a communication was made to us relating to 
the inhabitants of North Australia, and another relating to the 
Esquimaux, how much more interesting and instructive these 
communications were made to be by the circumstance of some 
specimens of these varieties of our species being, on each of 
these occasions, present at our meetings. Here you enter oa 
an extensive field of inquiry, capable of yielding an abun- 
dant harvest, but which must nevertheless be explored with 
caution, lest you should be misled by the hasty and crude 
observations of some, and the prejudices of others. Still, it 
cannot be doubted that your labours will meet with their 
reward ; and that, by a steady perseverance in a right course of 
investigation, in addition to that which we possess already, a 
large store of knowledge will be accumulated, of that kind 
which is not less important to the statesman, than it is inter- 
esting to the philosopher. 



As this is the last opportunity which I shall have of addressing 
you irom the chair which I now occupy, so I am anxious to 
avail myself of it, that I may thank you for the kindness and 
attention which I have received from you during the two years 
which have elapsed since you did me the honour of electing 
me as President of this Society. These years have not been 
without much profit to myself. I have been taught many 
things of which I had no previous knowledge ; I have been 
gratified by making the personal acquaintance of the many 
intelligent, well-informed, and, I may add, learned individuals, 
from whom we have received communications, or who have 
otherwise taken a principal part in our proceedings, and to 
whose zeal and industry I look with confidence for the further 
prosecution of the objects for which this Society was instituted. 
In taking leave of you, it is gratifying to me to know that the 
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gentleman whom I expect to be my successor is one so well 
qualified for the ofBce, distinguished as he is for his general 
knowledge, the deep insight into human nature which he has 
obtained in the scientific pursuit of his peculiar studies, and 
not less so for the kindness and urbanity of his disposition. 



ON THE 

RECENT PROGRESS OP ETHNOLOGY. 



The establishment of an Ethnological department in the New 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham is evidence that the public interest 
taken in our science is increasing. The department is under 
the superintendence of Dr. Latham, who is preparing a hand- 
book describing its contents. I am informed that it consists 
chiefly of a series of casts and models, coloured after nature, of 
the varieties of man, and I regret to hear that models of the 
wretched little idiots exhibited in London last year as Aztecs 
are placed there. They are not types of any race. I hope 
the other examples are actual types of mankind. 

If we rejoice that Ethnology is not forgotten in the Crystal 
Palace, we may fear that, without great caution, the exhibition 
of even the best selected examples as types is calculated to 
mislead the spectator ; for the physical differences of the exter- 
nal man are displayed to view, and cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the most idle visitor, while the physical resem- 
blances require searching out, and those of the mind and its 
productions, especially that earliest and wonderful production, 
verbal language, cannot be displayed. The exhibition of the 
physical man is merely the natural-history part of man. It is 
to be hoped that means are adopted to teach the spectators, 
that however important this may be as a part, it is only a part 
of the great science of Ethnology. 

A new edition — the fifth — of "Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures 
on the Connection between Science and Religion," has been 
published since I last addressed you. These lectures were 
delivered at Rome in the spring of 1835; and as each succes- 
sive edition has been but a reprint of the preceding one, it is 



